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largely owing,” we read, “ to your influence if all who are 
concerned with the management of schools habitually 
regard the officers of this Department not merely as 
critics and examiners, but as advisers and helpers, in the 
performance of an important public work.” That is the 
ideal to aim at, though there is a good deal of lee-way to 
make up before it is realized. 


ORANGES IN INDIA. 

The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India a 7 id Ceylon. 
By E. Bonavia, M.D. Pp. 384, with an Atlas of 259 
Plates 7 inches long by 9 inches broad. (London : 
W. H. Allen, 1890.) 

OR twenty years past Dr. Bonavia has been distin¬ 
guished in India as a horticulturist. He has been in 
charge of the Horticultural Gardens at Lucknow, where 
he has conducted many valuable experiments. Of late years 
he has tried oranges, and he has also collected information 
concerning oranges from various parts of India. India, 
taken as a whole, is very poorly supplied with fruit ; really 
good mangoes and litchis are nearly everywhere dear, 
and remain in season but a short time. Oranges in 
several parts of India are cheap and excellent ; improve¬ 
ment in their cultivation and extension in their circulation 
are matters of importance. The book of Dr. Bonavia 
contains his own experiences and notes, which are 
valuable. His second-hand information, which he has 
collected in the fashion of an Indian Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment or Minister of Agriculture, is of very small value, 
but is certainly superior to many secretarial compilations 
about hemp, jute, cotton, &c. 

The first ninety pages treat of the various groups of 
oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, &c., with their sub- 
varieties ; the next fifty pages treat of their cultivation in 
India ; fifteen pages treat of their uses ; eleven of the 
orange trade in India ; twenty-one of the morphology of 
Citrus ; forty of the origin of the Citrus and the derivation 
of its Indian names. Then follow 120 pages of appendix, 
containing a miscellaneous collection of “cuttings” 
relating in some way to the subjects in the book, with a 
translation of the chapters relating to Citrus in Rumphius’s 
“ Herbarium Amboinense.” The greater part of this 
appendix appears of small importance ; while Dr. Bonavia 
has by no means exhausted what first-rate authorities 
have written regarding oranges. The atlas of plates 
gives hardly anything but outline drawings of oranges 
and their leaves ; a very small selection of these would 
have served every useful purpose. 

Dr. Bonavia has summed up for us the conclusions 
of his book under seven heads (p. 245) :— 

(a) The pummelo ( Citrus dectimana, Willd.), is not 
specifically separable from the orange (C. Aurantium, 
Linn.).—This is a point of no possible importance, when 
naturalists know no line between a well-marked variety 
and a dubious “ species” ; but Lowe (“' FI. Madeira,” p. 73) 
agrees with Dr. Bonavia. 

(£) The sweet orange of Europe (C. Aurantium, Linn.) 
is a distinct race from the Mandarin orange (C. nobilis , 
Lour.).—This -is correct, and well brought out by Dr. 
Bonavia; but it is also done very clearly by Lowe (“ FI. 
Madeira” [1857], pp. 73, 74). 


(1 c) The India name “ suntara,” for C. nobilis , is not a 
corruption merely of Cintra. 

{d) The European words “lime,” “ lemon,” are prob¬ 
ably derived from Malay words. 

( e ) Huge forms of Citrus fruit may have risen from a 
fusion of two ovaries [p. 187, “My view would require 
that the Citrus fruit should have originated in two whorls 
of carpels, the outer or rind-whorl and the inner or 
pulp-whorl ”]. 

(f ) The true lime (C. acida , Roxb.) has more probably 
descended from C. hystrix j Kurz, than from C. medica, 
Linn. 

(g) The juice-vesicles of the Citrus pulp are probably 
homologous with the oil-cells of the rind and leaves, and 
perhaps with the ovules. 

It will be best to reverently draw a veil over the con¬ 
clusions ( e) and (g) and over the whole chapter on morpho¬ 
logy. And the other five “ conclusions,” except ( 6 ), do 
not conclude anything. The foregoing is Dr. Bonavia’s 
own summary of what he has proved, but he has done 
more than he claims ; his account of his own horticultural 
observations is of value, and his deductions very generally 
correct. Of these only a few can be given here. 

(1) The Khatta or Kama orange of Upper India pro¬ 
duces two kinds of fruit on the same tree and on the same 
branch, viz. (1) the regular crop, of smooth oranges, ripe 
at the end of the dry season, and (2) the after crop, of 
grossly-warted oranges, ripe at the beginning of the 
rains. 

(2) The European orange [C. Aurantium ) is only 
known in India as a cultivated foreign orange, and is not 
common. It has been probably introduced into India in 
modern times—possibly from the West. 

(3) The C. nobilis is the sweet orange of India ; it has 
been in India from ancient times, and is possibly in¬ 
digenous on the north-east frontier. It has only been 
brought to Europe in modern times. The Tangerine 
orange is a small form of it. (This C. nobilis is a more 
slender tree than C. Aurantium j its oranges are de¬ 
pressed at the poles; the rind is very full of large oil- 
glands, and separates easily from the pulp, which lies 
more or less loosely in the rind as in a bag.) 

(4) The pummelo {i.e. P ompel-moes) of India and 
Ceylon is in flavour, structure of carpels, colour of 
pulp, &c., very distinct from the Syrian shaddock, i.e. the 
shaddock of English fruit-shops. 

(5) In the plains of Upper India (Delhi, Lucknow, &c.) 
the Indian orange ( C. nobilis') can be successfully culti¬ 
vated, but requires irrigation (well-water being better 
than canal-water), budding, trenching, shade, special pre¬ 
paration of the soil by lime or manure, &c. 

Every page of Dr. Bonavia’s book offers opportunity 
of comment: the remaining space here available is 
devoted to the practical subject of the Indian sweet 
orange, C. nobilis , which we shall call the “ Mandarin,” 
and, for shortness, state first our own beliefs concern¬ 
ing it. 

There are (according to Dr. Bonavia) three great 
centres of cultivation of the “suntara” in India, viz. (1) 
Sylhet, i.e. South Khasia ; (2) Central India ; (3) Delhi and 
Oudh. From Khasia (fide Bonavia) about 4000 tons, 
worth £4 a ton, are exported to Bengal, mainly to 
Calcutta. From Central India about 800 tons go by rail 
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to Bombay. The export from Delhi is small. Besides 
this many stations have a few orange orchards for local 
consumption—“ a mere nothing.” 

It is evident from this that Khasia is the most im¬ 
portant orange centre, and unfortunately Dr. Bonavia has 
had to treat this part of the subject second-hand. He 
hardly says anything about the Central Indian cultivation, 
except the remark (p. 127), “ I do not know what the 
composition is of the black soil of the Central Provinces.” 
This soil, which produces such excellent Mandarins, 
everybody knows to be disintegrated trap, i.e. the same 
soil which alone produces them in Khasia. 

Dr. Bonavia spends much space in attempting to show 
that the suntara orange is not a Mandarin ; he maintains 
that the suntara and Mandarin are nearly allied, and 
together form the distinct race (or species) C. nobilis. 
He admits that people in Ceylon and elsewhere will call 
the suntara the Mandarin, but he strongly denies that the 
Mandarin is a suntara ; he may as strongly deny that the 
greengage is a plum. The best Khasi oranges run very 
close on the true Mandarin. The C. nobilis now grows 
as if wild from the hills of Southern China, probably to 
Assam (Khasia); it is also scattered along the outer 
Himalaya of Sikkim and Nepal. The centre of this area 
is almost certainly its “ origin.” Dr. Bonavia speaks of 
the Butwal (south of Nepal) orange as the sweetest 
orange in India : he has not tasted from the tree the 
Khasi orange at the end of January, which is considered 
too sweet by many Europeans. The Khasi orange is in 
fact larger than the Butwal ; and for a sweet orange there 
is no finer in India or elsewhere. 

Dr. Bonavia lays stress on the fact that the true 
Mandarin is when dead ripe a “ varnished green,” while 
the suntara is “ from orange-yellow to lobster-red ”; he 
found that the green oranges of Ceylon in travelling to 
Etawah (21 days’ journey) had turned or were turning 
yellow ; and he decides triumphantly that “ the green 
orange has no locus standi.” The fact is otherwise : the 
best Khasi oranges when dead ripe on the tree are an 
intense “ varnished green.” Picked somewhat unripe, 
and carried in a native boat (21-30 days) to Calcutta, 
they arrive a dull yellow or turning yellow. And perhaps 
Dr. Bonavia could prove by prolonging the journey that 
their true colour is black. The withered, unripe-picked, 
dull yellow, mawkish, Calcutta orange is a very different 
thing from the orange ripe on the tree above Chela. 

The Mandarin grows best in steaming valleys just within 
the hills (and above all on disintegrated trap) at an 
elevation of 250-2000 feet: here it grows from seed 
without any trouble. In the plains, the fruit is worse the 
farther you recede from the hills, and great pains must be 
taken with the culture. Dr. Bonavia was unfortunate in 
having to experiment with the orange at Lucknow ; free- 
trade principles would suggest that the most promising 
plan would be to improve the communications between 
the orange districts and the great centres of consumption. 
It was not the fault, however, of Dr. Bonavia that he had 
to try to grow' oranges where they naturally will not grow. 
But Dr. Bonavia does not seem, with all the extensive 
cuttings in his appendix, to have got from the literature 
the help in his task that he should have got. He 
hazards, for example, a speculation (p. 116) that “ the stock 
on which the Mandarin is grafted may have some 


influence ” ; apparently unaware that the regular practice 
is to graft the Tangerine on the common orange, as it 
then becomes a larger tree giving a more certain crop of 
larger fruit. 

Quite apart from the question of oranges, it is well 
worth while to examine in some detail the method of Dr. 
Bonavia in obtaining information about the Khasi orange 
and its results, because it throw's a flood of light on 
Indian reports in general. Dr. Bonavia appears to have 
tried three sources of information, viz. (a) a description of 
the orange-groves by Mr. Brownlow, (j 3 ) the answers to 
his questions returned by the Deputy-Commissioner of 
Sylhet, (y) similar answers from the Rev. Jerman Jones. 
Dr. Bonavia does not refer to the “ Himalayan Journals” of 
Sir J. D. Hooker, vol. ii; nor to Medlicott in Mem. Geol. 
Survey Ind., vol. vii. Art. 3. From these two latter 
sources, a very fair idea of the circumstances of the orange- 
groves of Khasia can be gained. Dr. Bonavia appears 
not to have the wildest notion of the country, climate, or 
soil. 

Turning to Medlicott’s map, we see that there are 
three large valleys (Chela, Umwai, and Sobhar), at the 
south extremity of the Khasi Hills, which are occupied 
by the “ Sylhet trap.” This trap extends in the Chela 
valley from the debouchement of the river at Chela up 
to 2800 feet at the head below Mamloo. This trap 
decomposes into a reddish earth, and there occur soft 
ashy beds very like forms of the Deccan trap. All three 
valleys are excessively steep, the undecomposed trap 
standing in huge masses. The rain-fall varies from 300 
to 500 inches per annum. These valleys are thus rough 
and broken, and full of precipices inaccessible but by- 
ladders and ropes. Intensely hot and steamy, and pro¬ 
tected from winds, they exhibited a richer vegetation to 
Sir Joseph Hooker than he had seen in the Himalaya. 

In the Chela valley, at the present time, the Mandarin 
orange occupies the whole area of the trap. The two 
other valleys are less completely occupied. There is also 
an orange-grove on a small trap area a few miles east, 
behind Jynteapore. 

The Khasi cultivation is simple. The pips of the orange 
are raised without difficulty in a damp seed-bed, often in 
a nook shaded by a boulder of trap. A piece of the jungle 
is half cleared (i.e. most of the larger trees, some of the 
smaller) ; and the young orange-trees, 3-5 feet high, are 
stuck out promiscuously in the partial shade left; the root 
of each is pushed if possible under the heel of a block of 
trap. When the young trees have got hold enough to 
bear the sun, the other half of the jungle is roughly cut. 
The trees require no further labour. The orange-groves 
in the cold weather form a monkeys’ paradise, and it is 
necessary to destroy these. Sometimes two or three 
villages unite, enclose the monkeys, and drive them 
down to an angle of the main stream, where they are 
slaughtered pitilessly. The sight of a single monkey is 
always sufficient to exasperate a Tyrna man to fury. 

The crop is enormous ; the river at Chela flows some¬ 
times covered apparently with oranges. Before the season 
is half over, the pigs are so surfeited that their oranges 
have to be peeled for them. The valley has enormously 
increased in wealth in the last half-century. It is a Khasi 
saying that a man here may work for three days and eat 
for a month. 
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Now let us see what Dr, Bonavia says. He has the speci¬ 
men soil collected by Mr. Brownlow analyzed by a trust¬ 
worthy chemist, who finds no lime in it. Dr. Bonavia 
argues (p. 94) “ that either Mr. Brownlow took his sample 
from one particular spot, or did not reach the calcareous 
soil.” “ Orange wood requires considerable lime. In 
Chela oranges grow very well; therefore the soil of Chela 
contains lime. Moreover, it is incredible as the district 
exports lime that no lime detritus is ever washed down 
by the floods which flood the orange-groves of Chela to 
the depth of 6 feet.” 

Nothing can be wider of the mark. Mr. Brownlow 
would have had to go very deep into the Sylhet trap, a 
very hard rock, to get any lime. It is true that there is 
limestone at Mamloo, and that the water that comes down 
has some lime in it—but very little. The floods at Chela 
rise sometimes 60 feet (instead of 6), but they cannot in¬ 
undate even then much of the orange groves which run 
up to 2000 feet. Perhaps the most extraordinary state¬ 
ment in Mr. Brownlow’s description is that (above Chela) 
“ no vacancies are left in the planting of the orange-trees.” 
The trap boulders are as big as cottages all over th.e 
valley. 

We turn to the second source of information—the 
Deputy-Commissioner of Sylhet. Fifty years ago 
“ Khasia” was attached to Sylhet, and known as North 
Sylhet; and the oranges are still known as Sylhet 
oranges. Dr. Bonavia applies, therefore, to the Deputy- 
Commissioner not of the Khasi Hills, but of Sylhet. The 
Deputy-Commissioner cannot possibly leave his own 
Sylhet government and his own station ; but, being a very 
amiable man, he sends Juggaish Babu, Deputy-Magistrate 
of Chunamgunj, to collect the information for Dr. 
Bonavia. This gentleman commences his report, “ I met 
with the greatest difficulty in compiling these statistics. 
The Khasis received my inquiries with suspicion, and 
tried to mislead me as much as possible.” The Khasis 
would doubtless be most hostile to a Bengali Babu from 
Sylhet. But a Bengali Babu is not exactly the man to 
collect scientific information anywhere. Juggaish Babu 
commences, “ The soil must be sandy.” “ The gardens 
being situated on river-sides, their soil naturally retains 
some moisture even in the dry season. Hence, perhaps, 
artificial irrigation becomes unnecessary.” How the idea 
of the possibility of artificially irrigating the Chela valley 
can have occurred to the Babu’s mind is marvellous ; 
unless his report is in reply to some leading question by 
Dr. Bonavia. 

“ The garden is never hoed or harrowed before receiving 
the orange plants.” It would not be possible to harrow 
such a country at any season. The Babu finally speaks 
of the land tenure. He does not mention the fact that 
Chela and its 12 associated villages form a republic under 
the protection of the English Government; their ad¬ 
ministrative Government consists of 4 councillors elected 
for four years by universal manhood suffrage. This 
constitution was established half a century ago by a 
Bengal civilian, and is unique. 

We now turn to the third source of information to Dr. 
Bonavia, viz. the Rev. Jerman Jones, a missionary who 
has been in Khasia more than 25 years, and could have 
told much. But he appears only to have been consulted 
about the names of oranges in Khasi, and he replied that 


the name (for the Khasi Mandarin) is U soh niam-tra ; 
which Dr, Bonavia writes Usoh ?iiamtra; and states (p, 
228) that Usoh is the generic Khasi name for oranges. 
[In a footnote, backed up by an appendix, No. 43, Dr. 
Bonavia carefully and amusingly notes that the word he 
got from the Deputy-Commissioner of Sylhet was santra, 
not niamtra. Dr. Bonavia evidently thinks the testimony 
of a missionary doubtful as against that of a Deputy- 
Commissioner. But the excellent Deputy-Commissioner 
in question has an extremely limited knowledge of Khasi, 
and would certainly not set himself up against Mr. Jerman 
Jones.] 

Dr. Bonavia having got the word usoh for orange in 
Khasi, goes on to connect it with the Amboina words 
aussi and ussi. He proceeds (in tracing the origin of 
the Mandarin), p. 229 :— 

“We have here, I think, something tangible to go by. 
The community of the generic name usoh, ussz, or usse 
to the Khasi Hills and the Malay Archipelago indicates, 
&c., &c." 

In Appendix No. 58, the affinity of usoh is pushed 
further with the aid of Prof. Dr. T. de Lacouperie. 

Now we come to the smash of the whole. Soh means 
“ fruit ” in Khasi, as see Hooker, “Himalayan Journal,” 
vol. ii. p. 268, in note ; in which language every noun 
must have the article prefixed, and soh being masculine, 
takes the masculine article U. Throughout Khasia, usoh 
so far from being the generic term for orange, would be 
understood to he potatoes. It is probable that, at Chela , 
if an Englishman pointed at a basket of oranges and said 
u usoh,” they would guess which fruit he meant; but it is 
not Khasi. (Not the least curiosity in this book is that 
Mr. Jerman Jones should say that he had never found a 
Khasi who could offer the remotest suggestion as to the 
derivation or meaning of niam-tra. Some Khasis have 
an explanation ; it might be worth Dr. Bonavia’s while 
to ask Mr. Stevens of Chela, or Mr. Roberts of Nongsow- 
lia, about it before publishing the corrected edition.) 

The sum of the matter is that, if Dr. Bonavia had con¬ 
fined his book to his own observations and his own part 
of the country, with half a dozen plates showing properly 
the main types of Indian oranges, it would have been a 
handy inexpensive book of 200 pages at most. But, un¬ 
fortunately, in Indian style, Dr. Bonavia’s ambition has 
been to include all India in his book, to put forward his 
own extremely peculiar views of morphology, and to revel 
in linguistic and ethnological speculations, some of which 
are absolutely bad, and many of which can be but of 
little use. On top of the book thus weighted come the 
120 pages of appendix, with the final result that the 
work bears a painful resemblance to the ordinary Secret¬ 
arial Report, though it possesses really an amount of 
original observation and experience which such Reports 
often entirely want. 

In one respect, Dr. Bonavia hardly comes up to the 
Secretarial Report: he spells, on one page, Shalla, 
Mhowmloo, Mostock, though those words were correctly 
spelt Chela, Mamloo, Mousto, as long ago as 1S54 by 
Sir J. D. Hooker ; or Dr. Bonavia might have referred 
to the fine map of the district by Godwin-Austen. 
Similarly, Dr. Bonavia states (p. 30), “The Bengalis 
have no v in their language.” It is true that in vulgar 
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Bengali the v is often degraded into b —a linguistic 
change that runs from Hebrew to Spanish. But Dr. 
Bonavia might as well maintain there is no h in English 
because a Cockney pine-grower “ eats is ouses by ot 
water.” 

Turning lastly to the question how far Dr. Bonavia’s 
book assists the cultivation of the orange in India, we 
may doubt, with every admission of his horticultural 
skill and assiduity, whether he is on the right tack. The 
Khasi Mandarin can be grown almost without labour, 
and of a quality that is not likely to .be approached by 
any horticultural skill and labour on non-volcanic soil in 
the plains. These oranges are now picked unripe, and 
occupy a month (often more) in reaching Calcutta in a 
native boat. A fruit-steamer would take them down in 
2 or 3 days from Chattuck to the rail at Goalundo. 
Bombay would surely take many more oranges from 
Nagpore if the railway rates were lowered, and the 
“perishable fruit” accelerated in transit. 

Mr. Medlicott made only a hurried march across the 
Khasi Hills when he laid in his three patches of Sylhet 
trap, and he only visited a very narrow strip of country. 
More of this trap certainly exists—perhaps at a low level, 
suitable for oranges ; and the Government Geologist at 
Shillong might, in the cold weather, possibly discover 
some more patches. For the present, however, the known 
area of Sylhet trap is by no means nearly covered with 
oranges, except in the Chela valley, where the boundary 
of the orange-groves coincides very closely with the 
outcrop-line of the trap. C. B. Clarke. 


A NATURALIST AMONG THE HEAD¬ 
HUNTERS. 

A Naturalist among the Head-hunters. Being an 
Account of Three Visits to the Solomon Islands in the 
years 1886, 1887, and 1888. By Charles Morris Wood¬ 
ford, F.R.G.S., &c. (London : George Philip and Son 
1890.) 

ILL within the last twenty years the Solomon Islands 
were almost unknown to Europeans, and their inhab¬ 
itants were considered to be exceptionally uncivilized and 
treacherous. Whatever they may have been originally, 
they were not likely to be improved by their first contact 
with civilization, in the form of chance visits of whalers 
and vessels engaged in the “ labour trade ”—which in its 
early days meant kidnapping and slavery, often leading to 
murder or to wholesale massacres. With such experi¬ 
ences of the resources of civilization we are not surprised 
to hear from Mr. Woodford that they are “ suspicious of 
strangers,” or that they are “treacherous when they see 
their opportunity ”; yet the fact that he lived among them 
for several months, often quite alone and unprotected, and 
that Mr. Lars Nielsen, a trader, lived on good terms with 
them for ten years, leads us to suppose that, under more 
favourable circumstances, their character might have been 
found to compare not unfavourably' with that of the 
Fijians. There is now, however, no chance for them, as 
they are certainly doomed to speedy extinction. The 
numerous distinct tribes found on each of the islands live 
in a state of chronic warfare, incited by the ordinary 
causes of the quarrels of savages, intensified by a general 
mania for head-hunting and in some cases by the habit 


) of cannibalism. So long as they fought with native 
weapons, spears and wooden clubs, the destruction of life 
was not very great; but the traders have armed them all 
with Snider rifles and steel tomahawks, the result being 
that entire villages and tribes are sometimes massacred ; 
and this wholesale destruction, aided by infanticide and 
other causes, is leading to a steady decrease of the 
population. 

The excellent reproductions of photographs with which 
the book is illustrated show that the Solomon islanders are 
typical Papuans, hardly distinguishable physically from 
those of the western and central portions of New Guinea. 
Their state of civilization appears to be about the same. 
They' cultivate the ground assiduously, growing chiefly 
yams, taro, and plantains, and they even terrace Whole 
hill-sides for the taro, a stream of water being admitted 
at the top, and conducted down from level to level with 
considerable ingenuity. As domestic animals they keep 
dogs, pigs, and fowls, and they had all these animals' when 
first visited by the Spaniards in 1568. The dog Mr. 
Woodford believes to be the dingo of Australia; the pig 
the Sus papuensis of New Guinea ; while the fowl was- 
no doubt derived from the Malays. They build excellent 
canoes, fifty or sixty feet long, of planks hewn out of solid 
trunks, beautifully fitted together and fastened with rattan. 
Their houses are fairly built and comfortable ; and they 
construct baskets, shields, wooden bowls, and various 
weapons and ornaments, with the usual savage ingenuity. 

Mr, Woodford’s chief occupation in the islands was 
the collection of specimens of natural history, and his 
account of the zoology of the group presents several 
points of interest. It is here we find the eastern limit of 
the marsupials, which are represented by a species of 
Phalanger hardly distinguishable from one inhabiting 
New Guinea. Bats are numerous, seventeen species 
being described, of which six are peculiar; and there are 
four species of native rats, one of which is the largest 
Species known. About the two large rats, Mus imperator 
and Mus rex , Mr. Oldfield Thomas, who described them, 
makes the following interesting remarks :— 

“ It is, however, in their relation to each other that 
their chief interest lies, for they seem to be clearly the 
slightly modified descendants of one single species that, 
once introduced, has been isolated in Guadalcanar for 
some considerable time, while it has apparently died 
out elsewhere. Of this original species, some individuals 
would have adopted a terrestrial and others an arboreal 
life, and their respective descendants would have been 
modified accordingly. In this way I would explain the 
fact that at the present time we have in Guadalcanar 
two genuine species, agreeing with each other in their 
essential structure, and yet separated by a considerable 
number of characters, all having a more or less direct 
relation to a climbing or non-climbing habit of life. Of 
these, of course, by far the most striking are the broad 
foot-pads and the long rasp-like probably semi-prehensile 
tail of Mus rex as compared with the smaller pads and 
short smooth tail of Mus imperatorT 

This description well illustrates the fact of the import¬ 
ance of insular faunas as showing us how species may be 
modified under the least complex and therefore most easily 
understood conditions. On a continent the modification 
to an arboreal mode of life would have brought the species 
into competition with a number of other arboreal organ¬ 
isms, and would have exposed it to the attacks of a distinct 
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